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for unity may justify a limited reduction of con-
flicting usages by a codifying statute. But when
any such attempt is made the true nature of law
will re-assert itself. A judiciary law will grow up
around the code and will eventually replace the
written enactment and the law actually administered
will be that which conforms to the customs of men.

Naturam expelles furca, tamen usque recurret.
Even under these political conditions, however,
general codification is not necessary. Time will,
itself, under the ordinary operation of social ten-
dencies, bring about the desired uniformity. The
consolidation of different states under one nationality
produces a greatly increased intercourse between
populations once foreign to each other, and a con-
sequent tendency towards the assimilation of cus-
toms. In the progress of time, the differences will
by slow steps disappear through the triumph of one
custom over another. The English nation affords
an example of this process. Its original elements
were drawn from both Anglo-Saxon, Danish, and
Norman sources, and multitudes of different and in-
consistent customs and laws were consequently to be
found in the same nation; but through the instru-
mentality of greatly increased intercourse between
the different elements and the consequent tendency
to the adoption of the same customs, and by the
steady and constant influence of the King's Court in
favour of general uniformity, nearly all these original
differences have passed away with the aid of but little
in the way of legislation. Some of the customs,
however, were so deeply seated in large local prov-